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PLEASING  ATTRACTIONS  ALWAYS  MOST  POTENTIAL! 


- * - - - 

Governor : 

Do  not  pleasing  attractions  always  conquer — both  men  and 
women  ? 

There  is  a  moral  in  this  which  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
might  profit  by. 

“  Walk  in,  gentlemen  ;  walk  in  ;  only  one  penny  1”  “  Walk 

out,  gentlemen  ;  make  room;  Walk  out !”  Such  invitations  we 
were  subjected  to,  at  the  entrance  of  Oxford  Street,  in  London. 
The  invitation  was  so  cordial  and  polite,  on  the  part  of  the 
outer  showman,  that  we  passed  in  behind  a  door  screen,  and 
into  an  empty  room  about  fifteen  feet  square,  at  the  back  door 
of  which  stood  a  fellow  showman  bowing  us  out,  in  the  most 
suasive  manner  imaginable.  The  unique  “sell,”  and  intelligence 
manifested,  were  so  remarkable,  that  all  who  passed  through  in¬ 
duced  numerous  others  to  go  in,  alleging,  that  it  was  “  impossible 
to  describe  what  was  to  be  seen  there — it  must  be  seen  to  be 
understood.”  And  such  was  the  fact,  for  as  the  room  was 
entirely  empty,  there  wasn’t  anything  to  describe. 

If  there  is  anything  to  show  to  strangers,  do  attract  them 
in  pleasingly,  and  present  them  pleasing  attractions  when 
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in,  to  induce  a  sojourn  in  your  midst.  If  there  is  not  a  thing 
to  show  them,  in  mercy’s  name,  bow  them  in  pleasantly, 
and  bow  them  out  sweetly.  They  will,  at  least,  when 
away,  tell  every  body  what  a  dear,  good  people  you  are. 
Besides,  it  is  so  gratifying  to  people  themselves  to  be  well 
entertained — it  is  so  mollifying — particularly  when  no  more 
is  to  be  gained. 

The  policy  of  the  State  appears  to  have  been  to  place  upon 
the  outer  posts,  “  Walk  off,  gentlemen  !  walk  off ;  or  wade 
through  the  mud,  if  you  will  come  in  ;  we  could  give  you  easy 
ingress  and  egress,  but  we  prefer  you  should  take  to  the  mud.” 
Now,  strangers  won’t  “ stand  it,”  (nor  will  the  people,  when 
they  are  better  enlightened,)  they  don’t  like  it  any  more  than 
did  my  drab-coated  “  Friend,”  (who  never  swears)  when  stop¬ 
ping  at  a  village  tavern  in  Connecticut.  Cold  liver  was  placed 
before  him  for  his  breakfast.  He  called  the  landlady  to  his 
side,  and  expostulating^  said,  “My  dear  woman,  thou  art 
unmerciful  !  I  am  a  kind-hearted,  and  good-tempered  man, 

and  one  of  the  sweetest  dispositions  in  the  world,  but  by - 

I  can’t  stand  cold  liver.”  Such  is  the  effect  of  a  cold  reception, 
that  the  best  disposed  people  are  startled  from  their  ordinary 
propriety. 

Pennsylvania  taxed  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  permanently,  for  the  privilege  of  passing  through  a  small 
portion  of  a  barren  corner  of  her  territory.  Philadelphia 
Councils,  but  a  short  time  ago,  took  up  the  city  railroad  tracks 
at  Kensington,  forcing  passengers  from  the  cars  to  walk  a  dis¬ 
tance  through  the  mud  and  snow,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  thus 
breaking  a  connexion,  that  did  exist,  enabling  them  to  pass 
around,  or  through  the  city  ;  and  for  many  years,  and  in  various 
ways  they  have  sought  to  turn  all  railway  lines  and  others, 
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and  the  Pennsylvania  Central  road,  in  particular,  to  their 
special  advantage. 

Latterly,  the  people  of  Pittsburgh,  at  the  Western  terminus, 
are  getting  a  little  hospitable.  They  begin  to  play  the  part 
of  the  showman  and  want  things  all  their  way,  pertaining 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad.  “Walk  in,  gentle¬ 
men;  walk  in!”  say  they.  “Here  you’ll  see  a  horse’s  head 
where  his  tail  ought  to  be  !”  And,  surely,  there  is  the  tail, 
tied  up  to  the  manger,  feeding  from  the  crib ;  and  the 
mouth  where  the  tail  ought  to  be,  grabbing  at  the  thin  air ; 
but  they  have  got  the  whole  animal,  as  they  think,  and  are 
just  sensible  enough  to  let  him  turn  tail,  occasionally,  and 
get  a  little  nourishment,  but  they  have  had  him  tied  up  so 
long,  and  made  so  much  out  of  him,  in  that  way,  that  they 
don’t  want  to  let  him  die,  or  give  him  rope  enough  to  get 
fat  and  strong.  In  truth,  they'  are  just  selfish  and  ignorant 
enough  to  keep  him  hampered  all  the  while  and  his  usefulness 
limited. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  cannot  become  better  developed, 
in  her  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  than  through  innu¬ 
merable  intercommunicating  railroads.  The  greatest  liberality, 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  should  be  exercised  favoring  the 
railroad  enterprises.  The  increase  of  population,  will  only 
render  the  individual  average  poorer;  for  mining,  and  manu¬ 
facturing,  can  only  be  rendered  profitable  by  the  greatest 
possible  facilities  for  reaching  the  seaboard,  the  lakes,  and  the 
territories,  from  out  those  gloomy  regions.  To  such  a  con¬ 
dition  have  the  people  of  Philadelphia  been  for  a  long  time 
tending.  Their  population  but  increases — without  counter¬ 
vailing  resources — and  but  to  render  them  proportionately 
poorer;  yet,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  make  it  manifest  and 
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stimulating  their  capitalists  and  traders  to  compete  industri¬ 
ously,  and  energetically,  with  their  neighbors — New  York 
tapping  them  on  the  north,  and  Baltimore  on  the  south — their 
press  is  turned  into  a  mutual  admiration  society  at  their 
innumerable  virtues  over  fallen  mankind  elsewhere,  at  their 
immense  expanse  of  city,  the  number  of  their  houses,  their 
capacity  for  a  great  shipping  port ;  as  to  what  they  used  to 
be,  and  what  they  are  going  to  be. 

When  it  is  attempted  to  complete  a  line  to  connect  Lake  Erie, 
and,  consequently,  the  other  Western  lakes,  and  open  up  a  vast 
expanse  of  territory  on  the  route,  attracting  an  industrial  and 
agricultural  population  on  its  line  to  that  metropolis  of  the  state, 
their  people  stand  in  apathy,  and  wonder  if  they  are  to  get  the 
whole  meat  of  the  nut,  after  the  fashion  of  some  of  my  Dieutch- 
land  friends  from  the  hands-in-the-pocket  regions,  who  ask  what 
they  are  to  get  for  their  land  to  let  a  railroad  company  lay  their 
rails  over  it.  If  they  should  be  told  $150,  they  then  want 
$1000,  saying  these  railroad  folks  are  rich,  and  can  well  afford 
to  pay,  and  they  will  strive  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessity, 
forgetting  that  they  are  thus  but  taking  advantage  of  them¬ 
selves.  I  had  been  induced  to  expostulate  with  them,  urging 
that  their  land,  being  now  almost  valueless,  would,  by  giving 
away  a  quarter  of  it,  if  needed,  increase  the  remainder  three¬ 
fold  in  value,  but  feeling  it  to  be  a  hopeless  endeavor  at  that 
time  (several  years  ago),  to  “make  the  donkey  go,”  I  dropped 
the  subject,  and  left ;  and  now,  find  them  still  waggoning  their 
produce  fifty  and  sixty  miles  to  Dunkirk,  there  to  ship  it  by 
Erie  or  New  York  Central  Railroads,  or  round  by  the  lakes, 
thus  destroying,  in  intercourse  with  their  own  people,  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  life — to  give  and  take  ! 
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Last  year  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  same  village  jungle,  where  all 
the  people  stood  about  the  corners,  and  at  their  little  shops, 
under  a  clear  bright  sky,  breathing  a  vitality  of  atmosphere  that 
would  seem  capable  of  invigorating  and  impelling  the  most 
enervated  specimen  of  the  Aztec  race  to  deeds  of  daring  and  of 
valor  ;  with  a  bold  flowing  and  clear  crystal  stream  washing  the 
banks  of  their  pretty  village  plat ;  the  green  lawns  and  verdure 
of  the  soil  beaming  forth  with  the  blessings  of  Nature,  yet 
they  all  seemed  unconscious  of  the  treasures  about  them. 
Every  one  enjoyed  their  sluggishness  with  both  arms  jammed 
up  to  the  elbows  in  their  breeches  pockets  ;  some  leaning 
against  posts  ;  some  against  the  corners  ;  some  seated  on  door¬ 
steps  ;  some  on  barrel-heads ;  some  on  Alleghany  bung-timber 
piles — all  lamenting  the  hard  times,  revelling  in  the  blissfulness 
of  fancy  at  something  to  turn  up,  and  consoling  themselves  with 
the  Kentucky  “solace;” 

Of  all  comfort’s  there’s  none  on  earth  exceed, 

Smoking,  chewing,  and  spitting  of  the  weed 

In  the  midst  of  these  notations  a  large  fat  bear  swam  the 
river,  landed  on  the  bank  of  the  village  side,  when  they  all 
moved  to  the  river,  but  strange  it  was,  that  not  a  man  was 
moved  to  take  his  hands  from  his  pockets  ;  still,  the  bear  was 
affrighted  and  swam  back  to  the  opposite  side.  We  could  not, 
then,  find  one,  who  had  yet  offered  to  do  anything  towards 
building  a  railroad.  The  next  day,  however,  we  did  hear  of  a 
bright  idea,  (there  is,  always,  a  bright  spot  everywhere,)  and  a 
generous  tender  of  aid  for  building  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Rail¬ 
road,  and  went  to  examine  the  “Pile.”  A  short  distance 
from  this  village — which  bears  the  name  of  one  of  our  greatest 
revolutionary  generals — lived  Michael  McK - y.  Mike  was 
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one  morning  struck  with  an  idea,  and  like  a  true  man  of  grit, 
determined  to  have  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  railroad  built  if  he 
had  to  furnish  all  the  rails.  He  ordered  his  men  to  chop  down, 
split,  and  pile  up  the  rails,  and  called  on  the  village  people  to 
help — which  they  did,  and  there  left,  still  to  be  seen,  an  immense 
pile,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Company.  Since  then,  Michael  hath 
departed,  leaving  his  epitaph  behind. 

He  railed  at  last,  to  rail  the  road 
From  out  the  Lake  to  his  abode  ; 

Others  more  supinely  given 
Ne’er  may  reach  his  goal  in  heaven. 

“  Old  Abe  ”  would  have  been  astounded  at  the  “  splitting  of 
the  rails  ”  in  those  days.  Had  poor  Michael  lived,  his  chances 
for  the  White  House  would  have  been  promising,  as  they  should 
have  been,  at  least  for  his  well-intentioned  impulses.  Alas  !  we 
fear  that  if  the  people  remain  any  longer  in  their  former  apathy, 
the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Hailroad  Company  will  have  to  balance 
accounts  after  the  fashion  of  an  old  friend  of  ours,  who,  when 
one  of  his  customers  died,  leaving  no  estate,  struck  a  balance, 
by  writing  on  the  credit  side,  “  Dead  and  gone  to  - - .” 

The  working  of  roads — as  to  their  management,  and  to  routes, 
become,  constantly  embarrassed  by  fussy  and  selfish  outside 
people ;  and  by  investigations  which  are  frequently  asked  from 
malicious  parties — parties,  who  have  been  snubbed,  as  the 
Know-nothing,  Do-nothing,  Hands-in-the-pocket  parties.  For 
the  well-being,  and  proper  management  of  any  private,  or 
company  business,  it  does  not  do  to  expose  their  affairs,  in  all 
the  ramifications,  to  the  public.  The  causes  and  effects,  the 
reasons  for  one  expenditure  and  another  cannot,  each,  be  elabo¬ 
rated,  satisfactorily,  to  the  minds  of  a  dozen  different  parties. 
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And  a  casual  examination  cannot  determine  questions  of  feasi¬ 
bility  as  to  one  act  or  another. 

Unbounded  confidence  must  be  bestowed  on  the  management 
of  an  enterprize,  as  to  details,  and  the  only  safeguard  can  be  in 
the  exercise  of  a  general  supervision  over  such  checks  and 
counter-checks  in  the  division  of  labor,  and  responsibilities,  as 
to  prevent  frauds  and  mismanagement. 

Investigations,  as  they  are  generally,  sought  for  and  con¬ 
ducted,  invariably  do  injury  to  the  very  object  they  are  intended 
to  promote,  viz.  :  success.  The  principle,  is  precisely  this.  A 
friend  lends  me  $5,000,  to  embark  in  a  business  of  an  original 
character,  depending  on  great  activity,  prudence,  and  'policy. 
The  general  management  is  determined  upon  in  my  mind,  but 
deviations  in  specific  matters,  are  made  daily,  fitting  to  circum¬ 
stances  which  seem  to  conflict — and  do  conflict  to  some  extent, 

• — with  this  general  policy  we  had  marked  out  for  guidance  ;  and 
our  friend,  ten  times  a  day,  looks  in  at  the  door,  and  says  : 
“How  is  this  and  that?” 

o 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  be  given,  and  that  is,  “Hone  of 
your  business  !  You  lent  us  your  money  and  want  your 
interest,  let  us  alone,  and  we  will  give  it  to  you  ;  if  you  are 
eternally  poking  your  nose  in  here,  you  annoy  me,  cause  others 
to  distrust  my  integrity,  or  ability,  and  prevent  the  very  result 
you  would  wish  to  secure.  I  would  not  tell  you  if  I  could, 
and  could  not  if  I  would.”  That  is  the  befitting  answer  to 
be  given  by  a  corporation,  as  well  as  by  an  individual,  to 
impertinent  and  malicious  intrusion  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  may  have  been  turned  out,  and  those  who  have  never 
been  able  to  get  in, 
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The  Report  of  the  condition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
Railroad  Company,  made  to  the  Stockholders  Feb.  4,  1861,  as 
follows,  seems  a  very  satisfactory  paper  : 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  was  held  yesterday  morning,  at  Sansom 
Street  Hall.  Mayor  Henry  presided.  The  Fourteenth  Annual 
Report  was  read. 

The  operations  of  the  Company  for  1860  were  as  follows  : 

Earnings  of  the  road  : 


From  Passengers,  - 

-  $1,453,992 

11 

“  U.  S.  Mail,  .... 

14,504 

34 

“  Expresses,  ----- 

15,120 

00 

“  Freights,  - 

4,191,183 

91 

“  Miscellaneous  sources,  -  -  - 

131,300 

40 

$5,932,101 

48 

Expenses  of  operating  the  road  were  : 

Cost  of  Conducting  Transportation, 

-  $1,539,361 

08 

“  Motive  Power,  - 

910,490 

32 

“  Maintenance  of  Cars,  - 

260,452 

41 

“  Maintenance  of  Road, 

183,163 

81 

“  General  Expenses,  - 

82,831 

46 

$3,636,299 

98 

Net  earnings  of  the  Road,  - 

$2,296,402 

40 

Showing  an  increase  of  earnings  of  $510,346.27  over  1859. 
Increase  from  passengers,  $33,080.34.  Number  of  passengers 
carried,  1,203,444.  Increase  of  freight  earnings  over  1859 
$535,612.82,  the  larger  part  being  due  to  increase  of  local 
freight.  The  tonnage  of  the  road  in  1860  was  1,346,525,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  124,591  tons  of  wood,  coal,  lumber  and  materials  for 
the  use  of  the  Company,  upon  which  no  charge  is  made.  En- 
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tire  movement  of  coal  523,223  tons,  an  increase  of  101,598 
tons. 

The  Canals  owned  by  the  Company  earned  in  1860  : 

Eastern  Division,  ------  §159,651  08 

Juniata  Division,  ------  26,180  95 

Western  Division,  ------  16,003  57 

Miscellaneous  Receipts,  -  7,530  23 


Expenses  of  Canals  for  the  same  period  : 
To  repairs,  renewals  and  enlargement,  - 
To  Weighmasters,  Stationery,  - 


$209,435  83 


$130,696  70 
23,063  84 


Leaving  net  earnings  of  Canals, 

Being  an  increase  of  earnings  for  the  Canals  over 


$54,605  20 
the  previous 


year  of  $32,508.20. 

'On  the  Canals  during  1860,  514,000  tons  of  coal  were  trans¬ 
ported,  being  a  decrease  of  $1,357  tons.  Lumber  transported 
in  same  period  was  126,494,299  feet,  being  an  increase  of 
6,419,624  feet. 

As  regards  the  question  of  Commuting  the  Tonnage  Tax 
claimed  by  the  State,  let  us  state  the  points  concisely,  from 
numerous  data. 

The  tax  was  originally  imposed  upon  the  company  to  meet 
an  apprehended  loss  to  the  State  Canal  that  was  never  realized, 
the  revenues  to  the  State  being  increased  by  the  building  of 
the  Railroad. 

The  public  works  west  of  Columbia — purchased  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  always  an  expense  to  the  State — are  wholly  unpro¬ 
fitable.  As  a  competitive  power,  therefore,  the  State  has  no 
property  to  be  prejudiced,  and  never  had,  because  unproductive 
to  them  when  they  did  have  it;  and  surely,  now,  there  can  be 
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no  basis  for  a  specific  burden  being  placed  upon  the  life-blood 
of  the  State. 

The  Company,  submit,  in  accordance  with  all  other  opera¬ 
tions,  to  a  tax  upon  their  property  and  franchises  ;  and  here  let 
us  ask,  if  it  would  not  be  wisdom,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to 
estimate  those  taxes  at  a  lesser  rate  than  on  any  other  property 
— and  of  a  similar  character  too,  when  considering  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  work,  and  its  power  to  the  State  ? 

The  Railroad  Company,  when  purchasing  the  State  works, 
were  pledged  a  repeal  of  the  tax  as  an  inducement  to  the  pur¬ 
chase.  That  pledge  should  be  kept. 

If  the  road  is  crippled  by  extraordinary  and  exorbitant  de¬ 
mands,  extensions  into  new  and  profitable  regions  will  be 
delayed,  and  mining  and  agricultural  developements,  which  add 
to  the  resources  of  the  State,  will  thus  be  retarded. 

The  main  desire  appears  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Central  Railroad  Company,  in  asking  the  commutation  of 
the  tax,  to  give  an  equivalent,  in  aid  of  the  completion  of  other 
roads,  that  will  contribute  to  the  resources  of  the  State. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Legislature,  provides  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  debt,  and  interest,  by  the  31st  of  July,  1890. 
Under  existing  laws  and  contracts,  the  amount  due  the  State, 
July  31st,  1890,  is  $4,300,000.  The  proposal  for  paying  the 
principal,  with  the  difference  in  interest,  is  manifestly  advanta¬ 
geous  to  the  State. 

Legal  questions  ought  never  to  have  been  interposed  in  the 
consideration  of  these  Tonnage  dues.  The  State  is  simply 
under  the  highest  moral  and  honorable  obligations,  in  which 
she  could  be  placed,  to  relinquish,  at  once,  all  pretence  to  the 
claim  for  a  dollar  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
touching  those  duties. 
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The  question  now  narrows  down  simply  to  one  of  expediency. 
Will  the  State  benefit  from  releasing  the  Tonnage  claim  upon 
the  Railroad  Company  ?  Will  the  return  he  commensurate  with 
the  release  ?  Will  all  classes  he  benefited  ?  Let  any  man,  strug¬ 
gling  against  unforeseen  embarrassments  that  prevent  the  profit¬ 
able  working  of  his  enterprise,  answer.  There  are,  probably, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  many  of  them  now  endeavoring  to 
cripple  the  working  of  this  Railroad — this  Mighty  Creation  for 
the  State — who,  daily,  say  to  themselves,  “  Oh,  if  I  had  but  a 
few  thousand  dollars  more,  or  my  creditors  would  let  me  up, 
(but  I  dare  not  ask  them,)  how  prosperous  my  business  would 
be,  how  I  could  make  money,  and  how  easy  I  could  pay  my 
debts.” 

We  are  here,  Governor,  aiming  at  philosophical  disquisition, 
not  at  the  ponderosity  of  tables,  figures,  and  labyrinthian  spec¬ 
ulations.  We  are  after  a  little  plain  talk,  divested  of  tedious 
mathematical  and  statistical  deductions.  The  figuring  will  be 
footed  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  all  idle  to  go,  upon  these  questions, 
into  owly-like  profundity  and  hair-splittings.  Figures  can  be 
arranged  to  produce  varied  results.  Hypothetically,  a  conclu¬ 
sion  cannot  be  had  upon  the  rule  of  three.  Such  a  resort  of 
playing  with  figures  produces  no  satisfactory  result ;  but  the 
immutable  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Trade  are  not  easily  falsified. 
Nevertheless,  we  may,  in  a  subsequent  document,  put  these 
questions  to  the  test  of  figures,  in  a  different  form  from  any 
yet  presented. 

That  peculiar  class  of  “  fellow-citizens,”  who  are  multitudi¬ 
nous,  about  the  wealthy  borough  of  Pittsburgh,  and  down  on 
the  Alleghany — away  from  all  railroads — appear  neither  to 
produce,  or  advance  any  thing,  beyond  a  sufficiency  for  their 
daily  demands. 
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If  it  were  not  for  the  locomotives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  lightning  up  with  electrical  sparks  the  gloom  and 
solitude  of  the  mineral,  the  vast  area  of  the  agricultural,  density 
of  the  timbered  regions,  and  your  fertile  valley,  and  snow-clad 
mountain  districts,  the  prevailing  masses  throughout  the  in¬ 
terior- — all  over  alike— would  be  found  with  hands  in  their 
pockets,  never  to  be  drawn  out,  except  some  immediate  per¬ 
sonal  dangers  were  threatening  them,  and  then  it  would  be  but 
to  run.  Their  oyster-like  existence  blunts  their  capabilities  to 
consider  of  the  future,  of  the  helpless  condition  of  their  families, 
and  the  weakness  of  their  locality  in  contrast  with  the  strength 
of  others  surrounding  them.  Thus,  they  become  moral  cow¬ 
ards  ;  and,  instead  of  fighting  out  their  destiny  for  their  own 

advancement,  and  the  public  weal,  they  are  very  apt  to  run 

\ 

away. 

It  is  to  these  people,  Governor,  whom  you  officially  repre¬ 
sent,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  your  teachings  and  councils 
may  be  directed. 

You,  Sir,  are  most  especially  adressed,  because  it  is  easier  to 
talk  with  the  presiding  officer  than  to  the  slow-coach  and  canal- 
boat-moving  order.  When  we  see  a  father  strangling  his  own 
creations,  it  is  the  province  of  a  good  neighbor  to  interpose  ; 
and  when  a  State  shall  be  found  fighting  her  own  institutions, 
it  must  come  from  false  teachings,  or  no  teachings  at  all. 

Cast  the  eye  on  the  map  of  Ohio,  and  then  on  that  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania— the  latter  State  touching  Lake  Erie,  and  connecting 
with  the  chain  of  lakes  on  her  western,  and  with  the  ocean  on 
her  eastern  border ;  and  again  upon  that  of  Ohio,  so  far  from 
the  seaboard,  and  then  witness  the  disparity  in  the  interlinking 
system  and  magnitude  of  their  railroading  operations. 
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The  vital  power  of  the  State  is  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
There  are  numerous  lesser  enterprises,  measurably  beneficial  as 
conducive  to  the  developement  of  her  vast  resources,  yet  it  is 
the  great  trunk  of  the  system,  and  the  muscular  power  pre¬ 
served  by  wholesome  and  generous  treatment  that  are  first  to 
be  regarded,  and  the  weaknesses  and  crippled  condition  of  the 
arteries  and  limbs  may  all  be  strengthened  in  due  time.  It  will 
not  be  contended  that  the  benefits  of  this  road  are  local.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  at  any  point  of  the  compass  on  the 
most  remote  border  of  the  State,  has  an  equal  claim  to  its  bene¬ 
fits  ;  and,  in  return,  the  road  has  an  equal  claim  to  their  sup¬ 
port  and  assistance. 

The  management  of  the  road  has  simply  to  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  changing  developements  of  the  trade  of  the 
country  in  establishing  branches,  changing  routes,  locations  of 
depots,  studying  economy,  and  increasing  revenue,  so  that  con¬ 
fidence  is  inspired ;  and  the  road  becomes  profitable,  making 
safe  returns  to  the  stockholders.  That,  we  believe,  the  acting 
members  of  the  present  management  are  striving  after,  and  the 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  whose  worth  and  integrity  are  unques¬ 
tioned,  is  doing  the  same,  in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
city. 

Help  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  Company;  build 
the  Sunbury  and  Erie  ;  merge  sectional  strife  into  fraternal  in¬ 
terests  ;  bring  all  the  Eastern  and  all  the  Western  sections  of 
the  State  together  within  a  half-day’s  ride,  that  the  city  people 
may  occasionally  commune  with  the  virtues  of  pastoral  life  ; 
and  those  who  have  heretofore  been  shut  out  from  the  enlarg¬ 
ing  influences  of  science,  the  mechanical  and  fine  arts,  general 
literature,  and  the  “  pleasing  attractions  ”  of  music  and  graceful 
entertainments  may  intermingle,  become  better  enlightened, — 
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yielding  to  stubborn  prejudices,  when  all  will,  conjointly,  but 
look  to  the  promotion  of  The  Great  Interests  of  The  State  as 
The  Head  of  a  Great  Family. 


> 


